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2. Wie die Erde sich schmiickt, um den Lenz zu empfangen! 

Die Erde legt zunachst ein griines Gewand an. Grlin ist das Gras, das 
Uberall keimt und sprosst, grttn sind die Saatfelder, griin sind die jung- 
belaubten Baume. Dann flieht sich die Erde blfihende Kranze ins Haar, 
Rosen und Xhren bilden ihren Schmuck. 

3. Die Sonne, die grosse Lebensweckerin! 

4. Wie denkt sich der Didhter den Winter? 

Als einen grimmigen Mann mit trotzigen Mienen. 

5. Wie stellt er sich die Erde vor? 

Als eine holde Jungfrau, die den Lenz empfangt. 

6. Welohe Vorstellung macht sich der Dichter vom Lenz? 

Er denkt ihn sich als einen schonen Jttngling, der mit leisem Tritt tiber 
die Erde schreitet. 

7. Wie malt der Dichter das Entziicken der Erde? 

Sie weiss nicht, wie ihr geschieht, sie mSchte vor Lust vergehen, sie lacht 
in den sonnigen Himmel hinauf, sie weint Freudenz&hren. 

8. Bildliche Ausdrticke. 

Der Winter draut, streut Eis und Schnee; die Nebel dr&ngen sich 
vor den Blick der Sonne Die Stttrme bias en mit Macht. Die Sonne 
weckt mit ihrem Licht die Erde auf. Der Lenz kommt gegangen. 
Die Erde wacht auf, sie lacht, sie weiss nicht, wie ihr geschieht, 
sie mochte vor Lust vergehen, sie schmtickt sich mit Rosen und 
Xhren, sie flieht sich bltihende Kranze ins Haar, sie l&sst die Briinnlein 
rieseln, als weinte sie Freudentranen. 

9. Verwandte Stoffe. 
Frtihlmgsglaube von Uhland. 

Vergleicht die beidenGedichte: Hoflfnung und Frtthlingsglaube miteinander! 
Worin gleichen sie sich? 
Worin besteht der Unterschied? 



Report of the Committee on a Tour Years' Course in 
German for Secondary Schools. 



Some years ago the California Association of Teachers of German published 
an outline of a three years' course in German for the guidance of teachers in the 
California High Schools. Last October the association, in view of the changed 
conditions of German instruction in our schools and of the progress which ha3 
been made in point of method, decided to issue a new declaration of principles 
more in keeping with the present-day theory and practice of modern-language 
teaching. The plan of a four years' course in German which the undersigned 
committee herewith present is based upon a preliminary report which was dis- 
cussed and adopted at a meeting of the association held in Berkeley, on December 
28, 1905, in connection with the annual session of the California Teachers' 
Association. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

A well-rounded course in a modern foreign language will provide training in 
all the disciplines of language study: reading, grammar, speaking, and composi- 
tion. The old-time Grammar Method treated these disciplines as distinct and 
separate: grammar had to be taken on faith, composition was mere translation 
for the purpose of applying grammatical rules, and the contents of the reading 
had nothing to do with either. But the revolution which the last twenty years 
has wrought in the methods of language-teaching has established the necessity of 
a close correlation between these various disciplines: the reading should form the 
basis of instruction and should furnish the bulk of the material for .the study of 
grammar and for practice in speaking and in composition. In the earlier stages 
of the work, reading, grammer and composition should, therefore, not be assigned 
to different recitations, but should constantly go hand in hand; later, when read- 
ing of literary value is taken up, grammatical drill and composition should have 
a separate time allotment, even though they be based upon the reading matter; 
while practice in speaking will continue to be afforded incidentally but systemati- 
cally in connection with all parts of the work, the German language serving as 
the medium of instruction. 

To facilitate reference, the various disciplines are, in the following, discussed 
separately, though this will involve some repetition. 

FIRST YEAR. 
PRONUNCIATION. 

German is a living language and should be taught as such. Accordingly, the 
first and most important consideration at the outset is the acquisition of a correct 
pronunciation. We should like to regard this as so much a matter of course that 
it might be passed over with slight mention. But the fact that teachers are alto- 
gether too prone to underestimate the imporance of pronunciation and that text- 
books are too apt to pass it over with superficial and inadequate notice, compels 
us to lay quite particular stress upon it. 

Every teacher ought to have at least an elementary knowledge of phonetics, 
3uch as may be obtained by the study of Hempl's German Orthography and 
Phonology (Ginn & Co.), or of Rippman's Elements of Phonetics (Dent, London). 
Instruction in pronunciation should be put upon a phonetic basis, that is, it should 
not be a matter of letters, but of speech-sounds; and this is entirely 
feasible, and does not, as many suppose, involve the use of a highly technical 
vocabulary. 

To familiarize the student with this method of attack, we recommend that 
his attention be first called to the way in which he produces the sounds of his 
mother-tongue. A simple description of the organs of speech will be necessary 
to this end. 

Sounds may be classified according to the way in which they are produced 
(the mode of articulation), and the part of the mouth or throat where they are 
produced (the place of articulation). An explanation of the former will make 
clear to the student such terms as "Spirant", "Explosive", "Voiced", "Voiceless", 
"Open", "Closed", etc.; the discussion of the places of articulation will teach him 
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to distinguish between Front, Mixed, and Back Vowels, Gutturals, Palatals, 
Dentals, Labials, etc.* 

When the student has mastered these principles so far as his mother-tongue 
is concerned, the following important differences between the two languages 
should be pointed out. 

1. In English there are more mixed vowels, in German more back-vowels, 
and as a result of this it often happens that consonants, too, are pronounced 
farther back in the mouth than in English. It is these vowels and consonants 
that make the German tongue sound "throaty" to the American. 

2. Long e and long i are more closed in German than in English. 

3. The muscles of the mouth are more active and more fully brought into 
play in German than in English. Only by means of a very marked rounding and 
protruding of the lips can the true German o and u be produced; the statement 
that one often finds in grammars: German u long = oo in boot, is inaccurate. 
In fact, with the exception of a very few consonants, the corresponding German 
and E/iglish sounds are not identical. 

4. English long a and o are ordinarily not pure vowels, but diphthongs. 
Here again, most of our grammars are at fault in giving equations like the 
following: 

German e long = a in late. 
German o long = o in note. 

When these points are fully understood, the class is ready for systematic 
practice in the German speech -sounds. The observing teacher will soon note that 
it is not the absolutely new sounds such as ch, ii, etc., that prove most trouble- 
some, but rather those which to the unpracticed ear seem to differ but slightly 
from the corresponding English sounds; this latter class must, therefore, receive 
close attention. The various sounds can from the first be practiced in entire 
words; but care should be taken to begin with the simplest monosyllabes, so as 
to ensure concentration of attention and effort. 

Careful drill in the pronunciation of a variety of words containing the more 
difficult sounds and sound groups should be resumed frequently during the first 
year or two, if only for a few minutes at the beginning of the recitation. But 
the teacher should bear in mind that, after all, pronunciation is a matter not of 
separate sounds or even words, but of entire sentences; and practice in the 
speaking and Teading aloud of sentences with due regard to intonation, stress and 
expression should begin early and should be continued throughout the course. 

THE SCRIPT. 

If the introductory study of pronunciation is completed before reading and 
grammar are taken up, the time usually given to home preparation can mean- 
while be employed to advantage in practice in the German script. Fot this pur- 
pose copy-books with copper-plate model sentences at the top of each page are 



* These explanations in phonetics need not by dry or abstractly scientific; 
it is easy to make them interesting and practical. For example, ask the class to 
pronounce the words "cold" and "keel" in succession, and to note whether the 
k-sound is the same in both words. Or, ask them to describe the way in which 
they forai th, then f. The eagerness and interest with which the students will 
try to find an adequate and correct description will pave the way for more difficult 
explanations on the part of the teacher. 
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to be recommended. A correct formation of the letters should be insisted upon, 
and the German script should be used throughout the course; the notion that it is 
being abandoned by any considerable portion of the German people, is erroneous. 

READING. 

In most grammars the reading begins with separate sentences, but in some it 
consists from the outset in connected pieces, anecdotes, or short stories, while still 
others give both kinds of material, basing the grammatical drill upon the de- 
tached sentences only. In any case, the reading of connected prose should be 
taken up at an early date; an exclusive diet of disconnected sentences for the 
better part of a year is usually fatal. In the first year only the simplest modern 
prose should be read. It will necessarily for a time serve mainly as material for 
the study of the forms of speech; but the teacher should gradually reduce the 
discussion of grammatical points to a minimum and should rather emphasize the 
story and its characteristically German qualities. The entire lesson should be 
read loud in class. Only where it is absolutely necessary should translation into 
English be made; the teacher can, as a rule, easily find out whether the text is 
understood by asking questions about the contents, in German, 

In looking over the available readers, we find that almost all make the mis- 
take of grading too steeply; the transition from the simple to the difficult is too 
rapid. The danger here is twofold; in the first place, the course it apt to be un- 
successful, since it presupposes a rate of progress which is incompatible with 
thoroughness; and in the second place, the incessant strain under which the pupil 
is kept effectually prevents him from becoming interested in his reading and 
deriving enjoyment from it. We would suggest occasional breathing-spells, when 
for some little time reading of the same grade of difficulty is assigned.* The 
pupil takes the liveliest satisfaction in the thought that he can at least read with 
some ease, and the self-confidence and cheerful spirit which this feeling begets 
are invaluable and aids in further effort. This is why in the same end the best 
results are obtained by a large amount of fairly rapid reading of but slowly 
increasing difficulty. Hence we would recommend a reader Wenckebach's Gltick 
Auf, which, moreover, can be finished in the first year. 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar is merely a classification of facts, — theory following practice; and 
this chronological order is the natural one in instruction as well. Also, it is more 
effective than the procedure of the Grammar Method, which furnishes paradigms 
and rules ready-made and applies them afterwards; for the grammatical pheno- 
mena whose nature and significance the pupil is led to observe and reason out for 
himself will impress themselves more lastingly upon his mind. By this "Inductive 
Method" the very first sentences or connected piece read by the class is made to 
yield the material for the construction of one or more paradigms; isolated forms 
and constructions are noted and stored up until the time when the set to which 
they belong is complete; and each succeeding reading lesson adds its share until 
the entire structure of elementary grammar is erected. Deductive reasoning, that 



* The reading of additional matter of the same grade does far more good than 
the reviewing of the past reading lessons, which some teachers, from a mistaken 
idea of thoroughness, do at the beginning of each recitation or en bloc at longer 
intervals. Such reviews are an unmitigated bore and are justly detested by the 
pupils. 
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is, the applying of a grammatical rule to a particular case in hand, will in turn 
be resorted to by the pupil whenever his Sprachgeffihl fails him or his 
memory does not supply an analogous case. This process affords valuable train- 
ing and, in its place, cannot be dispensed with; but it does little toward develop- 
ing a ready command of the forms of speech. The recital of paradigms is un- 
profitable; what should be taught is rather "living grammar," that is, the use of 
the various forms of a paradigm in actual sentences. Such questions and answers 
as the fcKowing are more to the purpose and of greater interest to the pupil than 
the formal declension of the word "Schtiler": 

„Wer ist in dem Schulzimmer? Der Schiiler ist in dem Schulzimmer. 
Wessen Buch hat der Lehrer? Er hat das Buch des Schiilers. 
Wem gibt der Lehrer das Buch? Er gibt es dem Schiiler. 
Wen lobt der Lehrer? Er lobt den Schiiler." 

The outline of grammar to be studied in the first year should include: The 
regular inflection of nouns, adjectives, articles, pronouns, and weak verbs; the 
inflection of the more usual strong verbs, irregular verbs and irregular nouns; 
the more common prepositions; the simpler uses of the modal auxiliaries, and the 
most important rules concerning word order and the use of the subjunctive. 

SPEAKING. 

Speaking and composition involve essentially the same mental processes; 
they differ only in that the medium of expression is, with the former, the voice, 
with the latter, the written symbols of words. To the extent indicated, the two, 
therefore, afford the same kind of training. But in point of intensity of training 
they again differ widely. Proficiency in a language is solely a matter of practice; 
and it is obvious that the use of the foreign language as the medium of instruc- 
tion will provide a vastly greater amount of practice than the relatively small 
quantity of written work which it is possible to do. Only by constantly hearing 
and speaking the foreign language in the classroom can the pupil, in the limited 
time devoted to its study, acquire that degree of familiarity with the ordinary 
inflections and constructions, which enables him to use them readily, instinctively, 
without first thinking of paradigms and rules. In other words, by this means 
alone can he hope to develop a measure of Sprachgeffihl, the very essence 
of proficiency. 

Speaking, whether in one's own language or in a foreign one, is a process of 
imitation; we use words, inflections, phrases and constructions with which he have 
at some time become familiar through hearing or seeing them used by others. 
Hence practice in speaking, in a school course, should be based upon language 
material previously studied or observed by the class, in any form whatever: the 
reading matter, the specimen sentences used in the study of grammar, the 
questions put by the teacher, the explanations given by him, etc. This language 
material the pupil must be led by carefully framed questions to use in his ans- 
wers, at first in its original form or with a mere rearrangement of words, but 
later modified and recast by the use of different inflections and constructions and 
amplified by the introduction of additional words and phrases from the stock al- 
ready at his command; in this way he will learn to form sentences more and more 
independently. 

In the discussion of the reading lesson especially, the use of English is a 
sheer waste of previous opportunities. If the pupil has been taught, as he should 
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be, to understand the text at first hand, without constantly making a mental 
translation into English, the German vocabulary will come naturally to him in 
speaking of the lesson; in any case, he will learn the new words and idioms more 
thoroughly if he knows that he will be expected not merely to recognize them at 
sight, but also to use them without the aid of the book; and their use in class 
will still more firmly impress them upon his mind. Besides, he will have, in this 
way, constant practice in applying what he has already learned in previous les- 
sons; and finally, while the reading matter is elucidated quite as effectively as by 
the use of English, its German atmosphere is protected from the obstruction of 
un-German concepts connected with English words. 

Contrary to the impression of some teachers, German can und should be used 
from the outset in the discussion of grammar and composition as well as of the 
reading. The technical vocabulary needed to that end is small and in good part 
identical with the English; it will be picked up, almost without effort, in the 
process of developing paradigms and rules in class. There are occasions when 
owing to the complexity or the abstract nature of a grammatical problem the use 
of English is advisable; but such cases are rare, and the growing proficiency of 
the class will in time make exceptions of that sort entirely unnecessary. 

The prime conditions of success in oral practice are an early start, immediate- 
ly after the discussion of pronunciation, and, so far as possible, uninterrupted 
continuance. The more exceptions the teacher makes in favor of English, the 
harder he will find it to make the pupils speak German at all. If German is from 
the first the medium of instruction, the pupils will accept it as a matter of course 
and will soon take pride and delight in their speaking ability ; classes thus trained 
are invariably more attentive, alert and interested than those taught by the 
grammar or reading method. But if oral practice is introduced only spasmodically, 
or late in the course, the pupils will look upon it as more or less of an imposition, 
an added hardship, and this attitude on their part will tend to diminish even the 
very moderate results which such a method might otherwise produce. 

The setting apart of special recitations or parts of recitations for oral prac- 
tice, to the exclusion of such practice from the remainder of the work, is not to 
be recommended. Oral training is, as suggested above, best and most economi- 
cally obtained as an incidental but constant feature of the other branches of the 
work, without a special allotment of time; the loss of time occasioned by the use 
of German as the language of the classroom, according to the method outlined 
above, is insignificant in comparison with the benefits derived therefrom. 

Every teacher of German should, of course, before entering upon his career 
or as soon as possible thereafter, spend a year or at least a summer in Germany, 
to perfect himself in the language and to become acquainted with the country 
and the people at first hand. Until he can do this, he can find opportunities for 
improving his practical command of the language in most parts of this country; 
and for the benefit of diffident teachers we will add that even a moderate speak- 
ing ability can be made to go a long way in the classroom if each lesson is, as it 
should be, carefully planned and prepared beforehand. 

(SchlusB In der n&chsten Nummer.) 



